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ABSTRACT 

This study sought to ascertain the expectations 
regarding help for personal problems of Nexican^American people in 
one community. The population surveyed consisted of people not 
actively seeking mental health services. A questionnaire was 
formulated consisting of 18 items pertaining to expectations about 
help for personal problems. The results indicate that a significant 
number of these Mexican^American respondents indicated a preference 
for a directive, advice-giving helping person who would tell them 
what was wrong, come to their homes, pray for them, and try to cheer 
then up. The most preferred persons to do these things were the 
priest and the psychologist. There were few statistically significant 
discrepancies between the English speaking and Spanish speaking 
respondents. If we accept j:he premise that it is best to give people 
the kinds of service that they want or expect, then replication of 
surveys such as this one should be helpful in the design of better 
community service delivery systems. (Author/BW) 
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Several studies of Mexiofm-i^raerioans have observed them 
. to be lees proportionately represented mox\{s those seeking help 
for personal problems (Karno, Hoss, and Caper, 1969} Hadsen, 
i964aj Jaoo, 1959)* Two areas of investigation seem relevant to 
forming an understanding of this phenomenon. First, it has been 
demonstrated that members of several minority groups have expeo- 
tutions about the nature of mental health treatment that differ 
from the expectations of the therapists, and that the degree of 
such differences is inversely related to the likelihood that 
patients would return for further visits to the therapist (0- 
ggssgs verall and Aronson, 1963? Heine and Trosman, i960). Secondly, 
l^tm Mexican-Americans have been observed to differ from middXe-olass 
5ss Anglos in the evaluation of behaviors alone a mental Illness 

x5ijs|||58 dimension (Karno and Edgerton, i960) . 

||5§^'^gSig2 The present study sought to asoert?,iin what are the expeota- 

§5|Ss^gs|S8 tions regarding help for personal problems of hexican-Americah 
gSS l^i^gEl people in one community. Unlike earlier studies i^hioh surveyed 
•^"^ 5oStgs5 biased samples, people in the role of mental health clinic pa - 
x=siHEo tient (Overall and Aron^on, 1963} Heine and Trosman, 1960)t the' 
present study surveyed a more general population, people outside 
of the context of seeking mental health services. Since differ- 
ences in the perception of mental illness have been observed be- 
tween Mexican Americans interviewed in Spanish and those inter- 
viewed in English (Karno and Edgerton, i960) » respondents were 
compared on this language dimension. Another area of concern was 
to what degree could mental health professionals get into the phe- 
nomenologlcal world of the expectations of their clients. The 
responses of a mental health clinic staff were gathered with the 
cr» request, "anavjer as if you were a MexiCMn-Amerioan person seek- 
er? Ing help for personal problems," 

..0 METHOD. 
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.C^iiestlonnairet A schedule vjas formulated oon-istlng of 18 items 
pertaining to expectAtions about help for porwuHMl pruhlems. 
Most of the Items were selected from, or similar to, questions 
used by the Overall and Aronson study. Pour dimensions were in- 
vestigated in the questionnaire J (1) the degree to which the 
therapist is expected to be active and directive? (2) the degree 
to which the therapist is expected to be medically oriented? 
(3) the degree to v/hloh the bherapist is expected to be . reli- 
giously oriented? and (/|) the (.geographic and social distance of 
help from one's home and family, The questionnaire was orally 
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presented In either Spanish or English. 



Sub.ieots ; The responses of 51 hexloian-iUnerioan people were ob- 
tained. 31 people answered In tipiinlsh} 20, in iinsHsh. There 
was cn attempt made to obtain a varied S£\mple of the Lubbock, 
Texas population with regjr^rd to neighborhood and social class. 
This was done by seleotins city blocks, residences, and busi- 
nesses at random from 3 predoralnantly MexicanWrnerioan neigh- 
borhoods (Arnett-Benson, Guadalupe, Bast Lubbock)* There were ?2 
male and 29 female subjects, rahgints in as© f^oni 13 to over 6o. 
The occuprClilons of the men were as follows j 5 laborers, 2 main- 
ten^mo^f-^o.i/ 7 skilled tradesmen, 3 students, 1 salesman, 1 store 
o^ner, and-^ unemployed or disabled. The occupations of the women 
were as-follows: 15 housevflves, 5 students, 2 domestic workers, 
2 waitresses, 1 store owner, 1 cashier, 1 teacher, 1 teacher's 
aide, and 1 disabled. While the majority of the respondents 
were married, there were' also several single, divorced, and wi- 
dowed subjects. 

Samplinr'; procedure ; The principal investigator and the interpre- 
ter, a teenafse Mexioan-Amerloan Qlrl from Lubbock, approached . 
respondents initially speaking Spanish. One out of every 8 peo- 
ple asked to answer questions refused to do so. The questions 
wore asked aloud to the respondents, with the Interpreter trying]; 
to assure herself, that the questions were understood. It was 
not unusual for it to take 30 to i^5 minutes to interview a single 
respondent. This time Involved explaining the purpose of the 
survey as vjell as obtaining answers to the questions. Several of 
the respondents asked, in turn, v;here people mlG^ht obtain help 
for a variety of personal problems. 

RESULTS 

The percent of affirmative responses of the liexi can -Americans 
to the first 13 questions are presented in Table I, with, a 
breakdown by lantjuage. 

Table , It Percent of Mexi can -A me r io ans givin/^' Affirmative Response 

If you were having problems /getting along' with people,..* 
would you want to talk to someone who would $ 

Question All Spanish Enr^HQh 

1. listen more than he talks? 80 8'-l' 72 

2. try to cheer you up? 9^ 97 B9 

3. Slve you me«Unine? k3 5^ 0 
if. tell you what Is wrongs... ? 84 90 7B 

5. ask... a lot of questions? '47 32 ^^l* 

6. tell. ..how to Solve... problems? 90 93 Q9 

7. ask about your childhood? 53 48 6l 

8. .♦♦not...,:i;lve advice? 43 58 29 

9. avoid ^upsettin^/ subjects? 47 52 44 

10 talk to your vmole' family? 5-3 52 6l ? 

11. send you to other af^encles..? 55 5^ 44 

12. come to your home? 73 81 56-. 

13. pniy t,or yow'i 84 90-^^ 6? 



Respondents In Spanish <^^^J^^^f .^fl^^f.^OT indfSod V'' 
three Items: (1) 58 percent ©J,^^® ^^^^S^f^ none of the English 
preference for belns tsl^en medicine, while none Spanish 
sroup indicated such a preference; ^^^J^.^f °f.^^ ^^i^L care- 
eroup indicated a preference for a ^^^^^rapist who woux^ 

Tv, ^AAA^'^r.r, ^(-. r>fu f»nt of all hexlcan-imerlcans indicated a pre- 
^f^rf«ot1rr\lLCto\°hofpU person «t ho»e rathor than do^n 

town I and 78 peroont of the J^2P°f*t"^Lf ?Ln Ove? irpar- 
to t ac m their neighborhood rather than ^o"" for talUln" to an 
oent of the respondents Indicated a P^f^i^enoe J^'^ithe? 
older person rather than a younser Pe^^^o"' P^F°®";ersonal 
lancuaeo /^roup Indicated a Preference In 
problems in the same lansuase as that In whi^ 

S^a??nTpref-noe^^'o^1ar?S:s^Sn^ professions . .iven 
forced choices. 

Tablf. II- Percent of ifar^ c«n-Amerloan respondents most . preffrrlns 

Heloinr. person Kost Preferred l^<^st. Preferre . 

Social worker ^ 8 • 

Doctor ■ ■ 'MS Z 

psyohologist 0 

Guidancfc Counselor l 2 

Community Action Worker . ^ 

Wurae I 

Priest 63 
Cur mdero 

The two most preferred people "^re the priest and the psycholo- 

fjist. AS msmy respondents (8 Percent) said that they most Pre 

nurse* 

iiilfi'e?c^L'bJlns sent to another age^^^ 

of tM staff indicated « S«11'«^,SV S/neroent ^f th^ Wexioan-A- 
would have 'i ^^^?"°^Aoe^flr"ioSf vwits. Shlle k5 parcen' 
merloans In-il-oats^a preference the respondonbs woulc 

of the aaenoy staff l^'^^'f^^sSMirsrnerolnb of the Mexican-Ama- 



-if- 

Mexican-i^erican respondents would have such /a preference. 

DISCUSSION 

Theresults of the present study were similar to those of the 
Overall and /\ronson study of a lower socioeconomic status sam- 
ple of mental health clinic patients in Baltimore. The^Teater 
number of Mexican-American respondents in the present study inai- 
cfited a preference for a directive, advice-giving helping per- 
son who would tell them what is wron(3i come to their homes, pray 
for them, and try to cheer thorn up. The most preferred persons 
to do these thin/^s were the priest and the psychologist. The 
least preferred were the curandero and the nurse. The low pre- 
ference for the curandero seemed to contrast with the observation 
of Madsen (196i|.b) . hadsen's study of South Texas border communi- 
ties noted that the curandero was a viable alternative source for 
help for medical and other personal problems, particularly for 
nexican-Americans who less assimilated into Anglo culture* It is 
interesting to note that, with but one exception, all of the re- • 
spondents in the present study indicating a prefereence for the 
curandero were, as in Mads^n's study, conservative; lae.!, they 
were of the least socioeconomic status, and they claimed to speaic 
English very poorly if at all. All of these respondents, too, 
were middle-aged or older. 

Since there were few statistically significant discrepancies 
between the various groups, it can be concluded either that the 
various groups (English respondents, Spanish respondents, agency 
personnel) were quite similar, or the questlonnare was not suffi- 
ciently sensitive to the patterns of expectations specific to 
the groups. ■ Also, the possibility of response set biases was not 
considered in the design of the questionnaire. 

If one believes that it is best to give people the kinds of 
services that I'ley indicate they want or expect, then replication 
of surveys such as this one should be helpful in the design or 
better community service delivery systems. 
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